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Introduction 

The Southern Alberta Institute is one of Calgary's best 
known and oldest of landmarks. It has dominated the skyline on the 
North Hill for nearly five decades, and during this time has kept 
pace with the phenomenal growth of the foothills city. The school has 
reflected in its outward stance and in its inner workings an 
atmosphere of stability, sobriety, permanence and steady purpose, the 
very epitome of the puritan ethic. Staff and students had displayed 
little of the flamboyant behavior of protest typical currently of many 
post-secondary institutions. 

Then with startling abruptness, disputes revealing a 
militant staff allied with a vocal student body, broke into the public 
view through the pages of an accommodating press. What had happened 
to this staid and respected institution? 

To answer this question the Minister of Education, the 
Hon. R. C. Clark, appointed a Minister's Select Committee representative 
of staff, the student body, administration and the Calgary community. 
The Committee was charged with the responsibility of inquiring into 
the issues that had arisen at SAIT, their origins, and their possible 
resolution, and improved organizational structure for the governing of 


SAIT and possible guidelines for Institute development. 
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CHAPTER I 
AN INSTITUTION IN LABOUR 

The history of the Institute has been told in other 
publications and need not be repeated in detail here. It was 
established in the early twenties, during a period when the concern 
for vocational training had become a national preoccupation. If the 
20th century was to mark Canada's full achievement as an industrial 
society she was in need of a national labour force with the requisite 
skills. The Institute throughout its fifty years of operation has 
been exceedingly sensitive to this commitment. 

The curriculum emphasis of the Institute throughout its 
history has reflected the changing character of Canadian industry. 
With a few dramatic exceptions, such as the aeronautics engineering 
program, the curricula throughout the first three decades of the 
Institute's existence provided for the preparation of tradesmen. 
During this period the Institute was predominantly a trade school 
for those who were unable, or did not choose to complete high school 
and who elected to secure a saleable skill before entering the 
labour market. 

The last two decades have seen marked changes in emphases. 


In sympathy with the demand for highly skilled technicians the Institute 
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has increased the range of offerings in the two-year post-high school 
programs. These programs have been designed for the sub- or para- 
professional in industry capable of interpreting and applying, if not 
developing, involved technical processes and concepts. The expansion 
of enrollments in these newer technologies has been phenomenal. 

A parallel development on the SAIT campus has been the 
College of Art. This has become a four-year art school drawing its 
inspiration from schools of like nature across Canada. Despite 
original intentions, the College of Art has remained aloof from the 
technologies. Nonetheless, it does provide training in commercial art 
and crafts so that its curriculum is not completely devoid of vocational 
intent. A move to create programs in industrial design is being 
contemplated that will effect a marriage between pure art and industrial 
forms. 

A third curriculum area, more recent in development, is 
the Applied Arts Division. This Division provides programs comparable 
to the technologies in length, purpose, and organization but unrelated 
to the profession of engineering or to the physical sciences. Under 
its broad umbrella are subsumed such programs as Journalism and the 
Graphic Arts, Business Administration, Radio and T.V. Arts and Hotel 
Management. 

The paramedical technologies constitute the fourth area 
into which the Institute is now moving. This is a relatively new field 


built around the burgeoning health services for modern society. 
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Recent developnients in the applied arts and in the 
paramedical areas are in keeping with the original purposes of the 
Institute. Such well established technologies as those of Petroleun, 
Refrigeration and Air Conditioning, Drafting and Electronics reflect 
to a greater degree the close relationship of the Institute to 
industry. In creating a design for the preparation of industrial 
technologist the Institute provided a pattern for the preparation of 
other sub-professional groups. With the growth of the service 
industry it is not surprising that similar demands for the highly 
skilled semi-professional or technician developed in this field. 

Having created the pattern the Institute was asked to 
move beyond the industrial field to apply this design in the social 
service and business areas. The Institute had been eminently 
successful in the trade and industrial field, why not accept the 
challenge in other areas as well. Besides, no other post-secondary 
institution was prepared to take up the challenge. In Calgary, 

Mount Royal College has made tentative excursions into the para-professional 
field but it did not have the financial, physical or human resources to 

be in any sense effective. SAIT thus moved into program offerings that 
reflected increasingly a comprehensive character. 

The question has been posed - what aims or objectives has 
the Department of Education established for the two provincial 
Institutes; in effect, what is the educational philosophy underlying 


and directing technical institute development? 
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The answer is that no such philosophy exists. Nowhere 
in departmental literature can one find a statement of purposes 
outlining either the limits or objectives of Institute development. 
One. can find in the legislation of the Federal Government providing 
capital support to provinces for the development of such educational 
institutions, restrictions in the use of federal funds. No capital 
Support was available for buildings and equipment for other than 
strictly vocational programs. The Federal Government did not wish to 
invest in general education. 

One must search for the philosophy underlying the 
Institute program in its buildings, its material and equipment and 
the knowledge possessed by its staff. SAIT has become what it is in 
response to social demand. It has moved from the special purpose 
trade orientation of its first three decades to a post-secondary 
emphasis concerned with the engineering technologies, and has then 
expanded into similarly structured programs for the rapidly developing 
service occupations. This response to social need results partly from 
the Institute's early discovery of a generally applicable two-year 
curriculum design and a ready access to provincial and federal funds. 

Enough has been said in the preceding pages to indicate 
that the Southern Alberta Institute has, during the last two decades, 
become a different kind of institution. In so doing the nature of 
its organization has changed resulting in problems not anticipated when 


curriculum innovations were being introduced. 
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The most obvious change resides in size. The Institute 
is an infinitely larger school than it was ten years ago. To 
highlight this it can be said that more teachers are currently 
appointed to the Institute staff each year than the total number 
employed at the beginning of the sixties. Additions to staff have 
occurred in each Department and new programs have added staff members 
at an unprecedented rate. 

This growth has provided problems in administration that 
do not exist with smaller institutions. The intimate relationship 
between top administration and staff members is no longer possible. 
The principal who originally could have known each staff member 
personally has now beccme a more remote figure. As a result, formal 
structures are necessary if conmunication is to be effective. If the 
various councils and committees which are intended to provide avenues 
of communication do not meet, the communication flow breaks down 
rapidly. Institutions as they grow in size, move from the "town 
meeting" type of participatory democracy to one leaning heavily on the 
representative principle. Top administrators must be very vitally 
concerned that structures providing for representation from such groups 
are maintained, and that the processes of their operation are kept 
active and persistently nurtured. 

A most significant event in the history of the Institute 
has been its entry into the post-secondary field. As noted earlier, 
this has occurred through the introduction of the wide range of two-year 


technical programs in both the industrial and the service areas. In 
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joining the post-secondary club the Institute has become part of a 
different teaching subculture than that which establishes norms for 
the operation of trade schools. 

Two movements have influenced the administration of 
post-secondary education in Canada over the past ten years. The first 
to emerge has been the expression of militancy among teaching staffs. 
While the university milieu has been the most fertile for the 
nurturing of this movement, all post-secondary institutions have felt 
its influence. Teaching staffs have insisted on playing a major role 
in shaping the decisions that affect the conditions of their employment. 
They have refused to accept the practices of their profession in which 
the flow of authority commences at the top moving downward along the 
bureaucratic line with the professor or teacher being its ultimate 
destination. This has created a conflict between two points of view 
towards teaching: the public service view with the public expressing 
its will through a Board of Governors or Government, and the 
professional view in which authority derives from the special knowledge 
and skills possessed by a technical group. With this latter definition 
the administrative process facilitates rather than directs professional 
practice. 

It is not surprising that professionalism has influenced 
the thinking of teachers in a technical institute even though large 
numbers of the staff are not as highly trained as those in universities 
or colleges. Staff leadership has been provided by instructors who 


have comparable academic, professional, and industrial preparation. 
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A more recent movement in colleges and universities has 
been the growth of student power. Students in all post-secondary 
institutions attend national gatherings meeting with their counterparts 
from universities and colleges throughout Canada. The result has been 
the development of a student sub-culture from which are derived norms 
influencing the behavior of all who claim membership in it. As in 
universities, students in technical institutes are demanding a voice 
in the making of those decisions that affect their education. This is 
one further outcome of the Institutes achieving full membership in the 
post-secondary club. Student protest in a technical institute would 
have been unheard of a decade ago. Now it is one of the realities of 
life which the administrators of these institutions must face. 

The patterns of militant action for both staff and 
students have been set in a national and even international context. 
Militancy in either one or both groups is quick to emerge if they 
consider their interests are being threatened. When the two groups 
find a common purpose the power generated is almost invincible. This 
report now explores how the expression of this power occurred on the 


Institute Campus in Calgary. 


CHAPTER II 
AN INSTITUTION IN CONFLICT 
We should commence this exploration by examining the 
issue which ignited the recent conflict at the Southern Alberta Institute 
and set in action the forces noted above. Project '69 tended to 


crystallize underlying discontent bringing more sharply into focus some 
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of the problems endemic in the administration of this new and complex 
institution. 

Briefly, Project '69 was a proposal developed largely by 
the administrative staff of the Institute providing for certain 
changes in Institute organization. In essence, Project '69 proposed 
the establishment of the quarter system. The school year would be 
divided into four terms, three of which would cover the major 
instructional period as it now exists, with an additional summer 
quarter for a limited number of programs. The quarter organization, 
so it was argued, would facilitate the organization of instruction 
within the Institute. It would create increased flexibility in the 
designing of individual student programs, and furthermore it would 
ensure better use of facilities over a twelve-month period. 

Another concomitant of the quarter arrangement was the 
attempt to establish common or basic instructional programs for 
several technologies. Certain technologies particularly in the 
engineering and business fields now give many courses bearing a 
startling resemblance one to the other. It was proposed that, for at 
least four quarters,students in a range of technologies would follow 
a common curriculum and in the remaining quarter they might specialize 
to achieve skills in specific technological areas. One can immediately 
see courses in mathematics, physics and English as being common to a 
range of technologies yet providing sufficient general knowledge on 
which to build competency in the application of highly specialized 


technical processes. 
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The Committee found, by and large, considerable agreement 
among the groups appearing before it with the basic principles of 
Project '69. No one questioned that a quarter system would provide 
greater flexibility in organization and that it would make possible 
a more effective articulation with high schools. Furthermore, it was 
agreed that many technologies have much content in common which could 
be taught advantageously in a common quarter. 

There were, however, certain threats posed to the teaching 
staff which loomed much larger in its collective mind than any 
advantage to be gained by the quarter arrangement. The privilege of 
summer leave appeared in jeopardy. The practice has been for members 
of the teaching staff to be granted sixty-two days' leave including 
their holidays during the summer, or at other appropriate periods. 
Since Project '69 proposed a summer quarter, did this mean that the 
staff was to be employed the year round with extended leave no longer 
possible? Unfortunately, no one was explicit about this with resulting 
confusion creating insecurity and distrust amongst staff members. 

Another proposal engendering hostility was the attempt 
to force sections of programs into common courses for a minimum of 
two quarters. If two common quarters became the requirements for 
organizing instruction in the technologies, thereby forcing each 
department to fit into this arrangement, some were likely to have 
difficulty. It seems apparent that in introducing Project '69, the 


structure became more important than the nature of the program. The 
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departments were told that they must fit their programs into 
two to four common quarters irrespective of departmental view. 

Teachers were disturbed that certain of them would be 
required to teach subjects outside their field of specialization. 
This fear seemed to be based not So much on fact as on rumour. 
However, it is true that more mathematics teachers would be needed 
and in all probability those specialists in electronics or electricity 
would be called upon to teach these more general subjects. Teachers 
in many areas considered this possibility a threat to their 
professional practice. 

Whether these concerns were valid or not, they appeared 
so to the teaching staff thereby adding to an atmosphere becoming 
increasingly charged with mistrust and suspicion. 

There were, as well, other issues deriving from the 
application of proposals in Project '69. Some were not necessarily 
related to Project '69 and might have occurred without its influence. 
For instance, the fate of the Journalism Administration program loomed 
as an exceedingly thorny issue in the Applied Arts section. The view 
taken by the principal was that the Graphic Arts program ought to be 
combined with Journalism Administration and be compressed into a 
single program. Rightly or wrongly, it appeared that the program in 
Journalism Administration, as it currently existed, was to be altered 
radically without either staff or students having had an opportunity 
to express their views on it. Again the same rigid administrative 


pattern was forced into Business Education programs without 
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consultation with on-line instructors. In defence of administration 
it should be pointed out that enrollments had dropped in graphic 
arts to the point where it became necessary to look for some 
combination which would make the provision of the course more 
economical. The issue itself may not have been as significant as 
the people who were involved perceived it to be; it reinforces the 
statement, however, that what people think to be true is infinitely 
more significant than the actual fact. 

In retrospect of the many reports submitted to the 
Minister's Select Committee, the following points stand out as 


es 


strategical errors in the introduction and application of Project 69. 

There was unquestionably a lack of communication 
throughout the introductory period of Project '69. For reasons 
which the principal and his administrative staff thought important, 
there was a push to establish Project '69 as a reality by September. 
This period did not permit sufficient opportunity for the entire 
Institute staff and student body to understand what was being 
proposed or to explore the implications of these proposals. If any 
attempts had been made to comnunicate to the staff and students on 
Project '69, they had failed. Communication channels among the 
different groups within the Institute had become clogged. 

The pressure to force programs into preconceived designs 
created opposition adding fuel to the conflict. Staff members 


resented lack of consultation; they were convinced that they could 


have made a contribution. The students felt that they were vitally 
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concerned in a scheme with which they had no part in formulating. 
The fears that were aroused among staff members were indeed real; 
these had to do with their own security and with their perception of 
role in the operation of the Institute. 

In effect, Project Tee a design for change that 
originated with the administrative staff of the Institute. Major 
innovations introduced by top level management constitute a rapid 
and often effective mebnod of bringing about the reorganization of a 
system; however, if reform originates at the top it is imperative 
that those most affected should be in agreement. If administration 
fails to convince both staff and students that these innovations are 
to their advantage, then conflict appears inevitable. Whether the 
conflict occurs before or after change has been implemented depends 
on circumstances. If an administrative group is unable to gain 
acceptance of an innovation or a series of innovations by the 
teaching staff, these will inevitably meet defeat. This the Principal 
of SAIT and his administrative staff did not take into account. 

Factors which contributed further to confusion and 
mistrust among staff members were the rumours emanating from the 
Board of Post-Secondary Education. This Board had been established 
in 1967 by the Department of Education to prepare a plan for the 
control and development of a provincial college system. In examining 
the problems of post-secondary education lying outside the scope of 
the universities, the Board was inevitably forced to consider the 


role of the technical institute. While the Institutes had not been 
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regarded as colleges, nonetheless in their operation they had assumed 
a role similar to that which the Post-Secondary Board had been 
developing for colleges. Consequently, the Board was faced with 
issues of Institute-College relationships and the role of the 
Institute in a post-secondary system. 

Unfortunately, communication between the Post-Secondary 
Board and the Institute staff was far from effective. Since no 
well established channel of communication existed, rumour took over 
creating misunderstanding and unease within the Institute staff. One 
or two issues stood out. Was the Board proposing that the Institutes 
be placed under a Board of Governors to become part of the college 
system? There were those of the teaching staff who thought that this 
would be a desirable change and feared that the Government might not 
accept such a recommendation from the Post-Secondary Board. There 
were others who felt that being placed under a Board of Governors 
would be a threat to their own security. Those who were not so 
highly qualified academically feared that their future in a college 
system might not be attractive. 

Another disturbing fear was that the Institute might be 
cut back from its current status to something approaching its 
trade school operation of years ago. This fear was engendered through 
the recognition that the Institute had introduced programs such as 
Applied Arts. Was the Post-Secondary Board considering the removal 
of these courses to a college campus? Was Mount Royal possibly to 


benefit through the transfer of Applied Arts programs from SAIT? In 
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other words, did the planning of the Board tend to reinforce the 
fears of both staff and students that forces external to the 
Institutes (but including the Principal) would reinstate more rigid 
patterns of development which would make the Institution as the 
students expressed it -- into “a grease monkey college''? 

In effect then, both staff and students feared that 
important decisions were being made by the administration, by the 
Post-Secondary Board, by the Department of Education, by people 
outside of the Institute itself, which would alter the future of the 
Institute and lower its status in the Ser teeppom cree Clubs» further, 
such decisions could conceivably have an influence on the security 
of institute staff. For the students decisions of this type would 
alter the character of the school in a direction they found 
unacceptable. Those who spoke for the students wanted the Institute 
to become increasingly comprehensive in its program offerings. Over 
a period of time these fears, fed by rumour, influenced the morale 
of staff and students alike. The mood grew increasingly bitter 
creating a climate conducive to open rebellion. This seething 
unrest among staff and students broke into the open, triggered by 
the Journalism Administration issue, which was not in itself 
especially significant, except that it revealed an atmosphere of 
conflict that was immobilizing the total institution. 

The first two parts of this report have dealt with the 
ecology of a modern institute and the events leading to the recent 


crisis. The Committee must now, having studied the conflict and its 
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backgrounds, make recommendations designed to resolve the issues 
creating the conflict. It will be necessary to recommend improved 
structures and processes which hopefully will prevent a recurrence 

of the disputes that have so disturbed the Institute this year. The 
staff and students are currently taking a "wait and see" attitude. 
They have agreed to participate in the work of the committee in its 
search for a resolution of these issues, but if the recommendations 

do not wholly or in part provide what appear to be sensible solutions, 
then presumably both staff and students will consider the work of the 
Committee an ineffective response to the concerns that they expressed 


so forcibly in January. 


CHAPTER III 
AN INSTITUTION IN RENEWAL 

After reviewing the ecology of the Institute, the Committee 
considers that its unique vocational emphasis must be maintained. There 
has existed over the years.a very close relationship between the 
business and industrial conmunities of Canada and the Institute staff, 
which has motivated students to enrol in Institute programs. So much 
so that no other educational institution in this province (other than 
its counterpart in Edmonton) enjoys a similar approval from this 
particular sector of our society. While this close relationship may 
be viewed with suspicion by those who fear the domination of industrial 
interests over education, the Committee recognizes the importance of 
this rapport and the necessity to maintain the unique educational 


quality which the Institute has derived from it. 
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The Committee recognizes, however, that the Institute 
has now become part of a post-secondary system of educational 
institutions. It recognizes that the comprehensive character of the 
programs which the Institute offers makes it a college in all but 
name, and as such, it must be concerned with something more than the 
development of specific vocational skills and knowledge. The Committee 
believes that the comprehensive character of the Institute offerings 
must be maintained and if necessary, extended; and furthermore, that 
general education growing not only from breadth of offerings but from 
other opportunities as well must be increasingly emphasized. 

While stressing the importance of general education, the 
Committee is cognizant of difficulties for its achievement. Two-year 
programs in the technologies provide little opportunity for much more 
than the study of those particular courses leading to the acquisition 
of saleable knowledge and skills. Nonetheless, insofar as it is 
possible, the committee considers that general education should be a 
major aim of the Institute's curriculum design and its extra-curricular 
programs. 

The Committee recognizes the contribution that the Applied 
Arts Division and the College of Art have made and will continue to 
make towards enriching opportunities for general knowledge. The 
Committee considers that general education can be fostered within the 
atmosphere of the school itself particularly through student activities. 


The presence of a diverse range of programs enhances this possibility. 
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Those concerned with program planning and course organization 

should look critically at the possibility of introducing more general 
studies into the vocational programs, recognizing, of course, that such 
a step might result in an increase in the length of the programs. 
What these should be is not subject to recommendation at this time, 
but the need to consider broadening vocational programs to include 
courses of a general character is one of the tasks facing Institute 
planners in the years ahead. 

These recommendations seem applicable to the post- 
secondary sectors of the Institute program, exclusive of apprenticeship 
training. 

1. The vocational emphasis which has been so much a 
part of the tradition of the Institute must be maintained and if 
necessary, enhanced. 

2. The Southern Alberta Institute should continue to be 
increasingly comprehensive in the programs it offers. This implies the 
maintenance and growth of such divisions as Applied Arts and the 
College of Art. 

3. General education should be increasingly emphasized 
through the enrichment of the student activity and through the 


introduction of general course content in vocational programs. 


EXTERNAL GOVERNMENT 
The Committee considered the implications of the Institute 
becoming part of the college system as is provided for in current 


legislation for colleges. This would involve placing the Institute 
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under a Board of Governors rather than it being operated directly by 
the Department of Education as is currently the case. The Committee 
sees advantages in this type of government particularly in freeing 
personnel administration from the restrictions imposed by the 
Government's personnel office. Further, the idea of bringing all 
decisions now being exercised through various government departments 
such as Personnel, Public Works, and Treasury under a single body looks 
exceedingly attractive. 

On the other hand, there were those in the Committee who 
feared the remoteness of the Institute from the public which might 
result from the establishment of a Board of Governors. Any institution 
operated by government directly can be influenced by the general public 
much more readily than otherwise. Further, there are those who consider 
it a distinct advantage to maintain the close relationship between 
government and the Institute that has been responsible for its rapid 
growth and development in recent years. 

We have not been able to achieve consensus with respect 
to the Board of Governors issue. All members of the committee have 
agreed, however, that within three years the status of Institute 
government should be re-examined. It could be reviewed then in the 
light of the experience that has been gained with the operation of the 
college system. 

There were in the committee strong statements from the 
student representatives of SAIT that the Institute should be placed 


immediately under a Board of Governors as provided for in the College 
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Act. The view expressed was that direct lay influence on the Board 
would counterbalance any tendencies towards authoritarian 
administration and, of course, would provide relief from the 
irritating controls of large government. 

1. The Committee recommends that within a three-year 
period the issue of Institute government should again be reviewed with 
consideration being given at that time to placing the Institute under 


a Board of Governors. 


PROPOSALS FOR THE IMPROVEMENT OF COMMUNICATION INTERNALLY 

If the Institutes were placed uncer a Board of Governors, 
this section of the report would be unnecessary. The internal 
structures for any member of the college system are to be subject to 
negotiation between the staff association and the appointed Board of 
Governors. However, the probability exists that the Institutes will 
remain directly under the Department of Education for a period of 
time. For these reasons, the Committee is making the following 
proposals to deal specifically with issues deriving from the breakdown 
of communication within the Institute. 

Certain principles give direction to the development of 
both structure and process for greater staff and student involvement. 

1. The demand for increased participation on the part of 
staff in decision making must be met in some tangible fashion. 

2. There is a need to recognize the participation of 


students in the decision making process. 
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3. Responsibility and authority for decisions should be 
located as close to the scene of action as possible. 

4. Arbitrary decisions by an administrator and his staff 
must be avoided. This is not to deny the responsibility of the 
Principal but indicates the importance of consultation with staff and 
students before decisions are made. 

5. It must be recognized that the staff is concerned with 
exercising some control over their conditions of employment, and that 
students are equally concernec in influencing the learning environment 
in which they are placed. 

The organization chart in Appendix A illustrates proposals 
for a structure which provides for increased participation on the part 
of staff and students making possible thereby improved conmunication 
throughout the system. It achieves,to a degree at least, the basic 
principles that have been outlined here. 

The essential features recognized in this chart are 
these. 

THE DEPARTMENTAL ORGANIZATION:* the teaching department 
is the basic unit of organization in the Institute. Here the work 
takes place and those concerned with the program development are in 
constant communication. The department provides an opportunity for 
staff and students to interact. It is at this level that the 
influence of advisory cormittees is brought to bear on program planning. 
The major efforts for curriculum development and change must be 


exercised within departmental boundaries. 


* Institute Organization Chart - Appendix "A". - 
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The Committee recommends a departmental staff council 
inclusive of instructors and students. “Whether this should include 
all the staff or part of it depends on the size of the department 
itself. The size will also determine whether the council will operate 
as a unit or will make use of subcommittees. All such committees in a 
department should include student representation. 

The department head is a key figure in this arrangement. 
One would expect him to exercise leadership in bringing departmental 
council and students together to plan curriculum and to inform the 
general and administrative councils of the needs of the department. 

As much responsibility and authority should be delegated 
to the Departmental Council as possible. This should include decisions 
with respect to the appointment of staff, tenure, the purchase of 
equipment, the proposals for professional upgrading; in effect those 
decisions related to the success of departmental functioning, and within 
these limits the department would be autonomous. 

Growing out of the departmental organization, one can 
anticipate an organization of department heads for the entire Institute. 
This constitutes middle management for the Institute, the link between 
the instructional staff and top administration. The departmental heads' 
council should have representation on the general council of the 


Institute. 


THE GENERAL COUNCIL 
The General Council, which corresponds somewhat to a 


Faculty Council of a university, should be the most significant structure 


on 
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in the proposed reorganization. The General Council should be broadly 
representative of the various groups within the Institute. It should 
have in its membership, representatives from the staff, the students, 
department heads, and the administration. Through the representative 
principle, the General Council becomes the focal point for decision 
making and for communication within the Institute. It should be granted 
broad responsibilities for general academic decisions. The Council 
should be concerned with such matters as the establishment of new 
programs, the removal of programs that have not proved economic, general 
policies with respect to the functioning of departments, and all matters 
pertaining to the total educational program of the Institute. 

The official to preside over the General Council is, of 
course, the Principal. It should be fully recognized that as long as 
the Institute remains within the Department of Education, authority for 
decisions resides with the Principal who in turn secures this authority 
through his status within the Departmental hierarchy. Nonetheless, 
it is expected that the Ceneral Council will exert strong influence 
over the academic decisions of the Institute. The Principal must turn 
to this Council for advice and direction on matters of deep concern to 
the welfare of the Institute. It is through this Council that he can 
hope to exert his influence throughout the Institute generally. The 
Council constitutes the most effective means of communication with 
staff and students, and it is imperative that Council meet regularly 


if such communication is to be maintained. 
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THE ADMINISTRATIVE COUNCIL 

The Administrative Council is an extension of the Principal's 
administrative function. It resembles in structure and role the present 
administrative advisory group consisting of nine senior school officials.* 
Currently this group has been most active in the developzent of curriculum 
policy. It is anticipated that the Administrative Council under the 
proposed reorganization will await the decision of the General Council 
before implementing any important changes in the Institute's instructional 
program. The Administrative Council exists to execute those broad policy 
decisions that have been arrived at through the debate and decision 
of the General Council. 

One, of course, must always recognize the limits of decision 
making in any council which operates within goverrrent service. The 
final decision maker in government is the Minister, but since the Minister 
has delegated extensive authority and responsibility to the Principal, 
one can expect in turn the Principal to share this responsibility and 
authority with the General Council. 

These recommendations grow from the above proposals. 

l. That the governing structures internally for the 
Institute should be in accordance with those outlined in the organization 
chart in Appendix A. 

2. That the department become the basic unit of administration 
within the Institute and that within the department there shall be a 
council in which staff and students participate in decisions having 


to do with the programs of the department. 


*Principal, 2 Vice-Principals, 5 Directors, Bursar 
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3. That a General Council be established with responsibility 
for broad academic decisions and that this Council be representative 
of the various groups within the Institute such as staff, students, 
department heads, and Administrative Council. 

4. That an Administrative Council be established to assist 
the Principal in his executive function, and that this Council be 
charged with the responsibility of carrying out the policy developed in 
the General Council and approved by the Minister. 

5. That the representation on the General Council from 
the various groups be kept in reasonable balance relative to the size 
of the group. (One proposed ratio is as follows: 5 drawn from the 
staff, 5 from the students, 5 from the Departirent Heads‘ Council, and 
5 from the Administrative Council, and the Principal.) 

6. That the Principal be the chairman of both the General 
Council and of the Administrative Council, and that he be prepared to 
share the responsibility and authority delegated to him by the Minister 
with the General Council. 

7. That the responsibility for personnel administration, 
that is, decisions relative to the appointment of staff and staff 


tenure, be kept as close to the department as possible. 


THE PRINCIPAL 
The principal has been the key figure in the administration 
of the Institute and must continue to play this role. Retaining the 


Institute within a government department makes the role of the principal 
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doubly important. It is customary in the hierarchy of the civil 
service to delegate to one person responsibility and authority for the 
operation of a particular sector or branch. To the extent that this 
authority and responsibility is vested in the office of principal and 
not shared with a Board of Governors makes this official one of the 
most powerful of school executives. 

While the principal of a technical institute is a powerful 
figure in the system, he is limited in the exercise of this power by 
the expectations of the groups with which he works. He may bring to 
his office his own personal views of the role that he is to perform. 
He will have, as well, certain personal needs that he will seek to 
fulfil through the performance of this role. 

The staff, on the other hand, has certain expectations of 
the principal. These expectations have been derived through experience 
with the performance of previous principals, and through views that the 
staff hold as to what is needed in the chief executive office. If the 
principal fails to meet these expectations in whole or in part, his 
rapport with the staff suffers accordingly. As within any school, 
the newly appointed principal of the Institute has responsibility 
to ascertain what these expectations are, and to fulfil them insofar 
as he is able. If he disagrees with these expectations he is well 
advised not to attempt change immediately but only as he gains the 
confidence of the staff. A principal can change expectations for his 
performance of role, but only after he has been a member of the social 


system of the school for sone time. 
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In fact, a principal can be quite authorative in his 
exercise of power if he is firmly established with the groups with 
which he works. Provided the staff have confidence in him, he is free 
to exercise authority without prior consultation although with the 
contemporary school climate this is becoming increasingly difficult. 
One of the current problems in the Institute revealed through briefs 
to the Committee, is that staff and students do not feel secure with 
the present principal. Apparently tr. Campbell did not meet their 
expectations in his administrative behavior but moved much too quickly 
to change these before he had established a rapport with any of the 
component groups. Serious doubts have been expressed as to whether 
this necessary rapport can now be achieved. 

A principal must play a central role in the operation of 
the Institute. Not only must he provide leadership in the development 
of innovations, he must also move all groups within the Institute, 
that is staff, students, department heads, and administrative personnel, 
towards the achievement of these innovations. His is the full 
responsibility for communication within the social system of the 


insctLeuce. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 

1. The principal should share authority and responsibility 
with the staff and students through the proposed structures being 
recommended in this report. (Appendix "A'') 

2. He must conmit himself to acting as a coordinating 


agent among the various groups in order to carry out effectively the 
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day-to-day operation of the Institute, and to achieve those changes 
that are necessary for its growth and inprovement. 

3. He must recognize his responsibility to the Department 
of Education and provide to it information which is of significance 


to the Department in its operation of the Institute. 


RELATIONSHIP WITH GOVERNMENT DEPARTMENTS AND AGENCIES 

The Institute is part of the Department of Education. The 
departmental hierarchy provides the lifeline in government to such 
important decision making bodies as Treasury, Public Works, and the 
Personnel Administration Office. The Department's responsibility is 
to see that the Institute is adequately supplied with the accommodation, 
the materials, and the staff required to carry out its obligations. 
Broad policies of government are transmitted to the Institute by 
officials of the Department of Education. Nonetheless, within the 
departmental structure the Institute has enjoyed considerable autonomy 
for its day-to-day operation and, in fact, has provided advice to the 
Department with respect to expansion in buildings, materials, curriculum 
and staff. 

The Committee considers that the Department should be 
prepared to exercise more vigorous and active leadership to the 
Institute in this time of duress. The Committee expressed surprise 
that recent developr.ents at the Institute were not known to those 
officials of the Department of Education broadly respousible Lor its 


Operation. Accordingly, the Committee recommends that one person be 
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allocated to devote most of his time to the operation of the Institutcs 
He to assisting the Southern Alberta Institute in the implementation 
of these recommendations. 

In considering this the Committee is aware that the Director 
of Vocational Education has carried on administrators’ meetings 
periodically in which officials of the two Institutes meet to discuss 
general problems in the operation of these two major schools. These 
meetings have been the major communication links with the Institutes. 
Departmental officials have been dependent on the perceptions of the 
senior administrators as to what is occurring within the Institute. 
With respect to this coordinating group, the Department should consider 
increasing its membership to include representatives from the staff 


and students. 


RECOMMENDATION 

That the Department give serious consideration to methods 
of improving communication between officials of the Vocational Education 
Division and the Institutes of Technology. This may involve allocating 
one person to follow more closely the operation of the Institutes. It 


may involve further, a more broadly representative coordinating group. 


RELATICNSHIP WITH GOVERNHENT PERSONNEL SERVICES 

It is not surprising that with the staff exceeding 500 
the Southern Alberta Institute of Technology finds it difficult to 
operate within the restrictions imposed by a central personnel 
administration concerned with the total government service. No one 


can deny the importance of a central personnel office for all government 


departments. By and large, personnel policies for government a 
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ought to be reasonably uniform throughout the total service. The establishment 
of regulations for personnel administration prevents inequities among 
departments which occur inevitably if no Begs a administration exists. 

One of the problems is to provide within centralized 
regulations, sufficient flexibility for each government department to 
meet those needs in personnel that are unique to its operation. This 
has been particularly true for the Southern Alberta Institute. As an 
educational institution the Institute draws many of its views on 
personnel administration from the post-secondary sub-culture. Strains 
have occurred when these views come in conflict with typical civil 
service administration. The problem is to discover how much flexibility 
can be achieved within the civil service in order to meet to a degree 
at least the very real concerns that staff and administrators have 
experienced in this area. 

The following recommendations are intended to move in 
this direction. 

1. Offers of employment and appointments constitute a 
major issue in personnel administration. If these offers of employment 
must come through an office at some distance from the Institute, the 
machinery for securing new staff becomes exceedingly cumbersome. This 
issue has been umer review for some time and steps have been taken to 
decentralize appointments so that it will be possible to carry through 
this function within the Institute without reference to any outside 
agency. This will involve the appointment of a full-time personnel 
officer for SAIT with full responsibility to make appointments as the 


necd arises. 
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The Committee recommends the appointment of a personnel 
officer with authority to make appointments locally and further, that 
the various departments within the Institute through the departmental 
committees, play a major role in these appointments. 

Classification is another issue which creates misunderstanding 
and conflict. No offer of employment is made without indicating to 
the applicant what his classification probably will be. Frequently, 
however, the tentative nature of these estimates are misunderstood. 

In most cases firm statements are possible, but where some doubt as 
to classification exists, it is now referred to the Staff Qualification 
Board. 

Some months ago a Staff Qualification Board was established 
with representatives from the administrative staffs of the two 
institutes, under the chairmanship of a departmental official and with 
an employee of the personnel office a member as well. The Committee 
holds the view that the role of this Staff Qualifications Board should 
be more clearly defined and its membership become more broadly 
representative. If it could be established that this Board had final 
authority and that its decisions would not be changed by the personnel 
office, a major step would be taken towards clarifying and expediting 
knotty classification decisions. 

1. The Committee recommends that staff representatives 
from the Northern and Southern Alberta Institute be added to the Staff 
Qualifications Board. It recommends further that the Staff Qualifications 
Board be granted the final authority for making decisions with respect 


to classification. 
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2. The Committee recommends further that this Staff 
Qualifications Board meet in Calgary and Edmonton alternately and 
that those concerned should have an opportunity to appear before 
the board. 

3. Finally, the Committee recommends that a method of 
appeal should be established from the decisions of the Staff Qualifications 
Board and here the Committee considers the third party principle should 
be observed. When a dispute occurs people from outside the Institute 
shall be brought in as Sir inal court of appeal. 

One of the serious issues in government service is the 
magnitude of the bargaining unit when the Civil Service Association 
makes representations for the total government staff. It is difficult 
for any particular group within government service to feel that it 
‘6 being adequately represented by an organization of so many diverse 
elements. Further, it is not surprising that a group with very special 
interests such as the Institute instructors feel that representatives 
of the Civil Service have no real understanding of their unique 
problems. 

The Committee considers that the Institute staff ought to 
be free to indicate the organization which they wish to represent 
them in speaking to government. If the instructors elect to form 
their own organization for this and other purposes, Government should 
accept this group as the official organization that ought to be 
the voice of Institute instructors. 

A method of achieving this without disrupting the civil 


service connection is to follow the model which has been employed 
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by the school inspectors and superintendents of the province. This 
group has its own professional organization, the Alberta School 
Superintendents and Inspectors Association, which is at the same 
time a branch of the Civil Service Association. ASSIA can and does 
on occasion, speak through the Civil Service Association as a result 
of this relationship. 

The Committee therefore recommends that instructors of 
the Institutes be free to establish their own staff associations 
end that. ir eteae imperative they must have a civil service connection 
in order to bargain with respect to their salary and conditions of 
employment, the arrangement employed by the School Superintendents 
Association could serve as a model. 

The recommendation implies a separate bargaining unit 
for Institute instructors. Whatever the consequences to general 
government policy, there are distinct advantages in the close identification 
of the group with the bargaining process. The contract arrived at 
should reflect agreement on those issues of particular significance 
to the teaching group. It might be necessary here to include all 
teachers in government service, nonetheless this move away from the 
monolithic structure now responsible for bargaining would be a distinct 


advantage. 


RELATIONSHIPS WITH TREASURY 
The Committee recognizes the importance of careful 
administration of government funds and that the machinery established 


to control government expenditures, pertaining to equipment and 
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personnel, is designed for this purpose. However, Treasury Board 
veto, by item or position, creates problems in the administration 
of both Institutes. 

The Committee considers that every attempt should be 
made to decentralize expenditures insofar as this is consistent 
with the effective administration of provincial funds. To illustrate, 
certain sums of money are placed in the vote each year to take 
care of the updating of the Institute instructors through attendance 
at conferences and seminars. Despite the vote being approved by the 
Legislature, each trip outside of the province must have the approval 
of the Minister. Administration of this sort could be facilitated 
if the principal of the Institute were given the responsibility and 
the authority for these approvals with the clear understanding that 
he keep within the allocated budget. 

Matters of purchasing and hiring might be similarly 
handled. Again one recognizes the difficulty of a variety of procedures 
within a large government organization. If, however, an Institute 
has been assigned a sum of money for the purchase of equipment and 
supplies, the Departmental Head along with his Council should have 
some control over the expenditure of this money. 

The Committee recommends that procedures be established 
whereby the Departmental Council exercise some control over expenditures 
on equipment and materials within the limits established by the budget 


for the current year. 
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STUDENT HOUSING 
While student housing was not within the limits of the 
assignment given to the Minister's Committee this important issue 
was brought forward by the representatives of the meteare’ The 
Committee wishes to inform the Minister that the students are still 
very gravely concerned over housing problems and that in no way 
has this concern lessened over the last year or so. The Committee 
wishes to pass on to the Minister this expression of concern on the 
part of the students and recommend to him that he again give consideration 
to the problems of providing living accommodation for the students 


of the Southern Alberta Institute of Technology. 


ADVISORY COMMITTEES 

The Advisory Committee has been a device employed by 
the Institute to keep in touch with industry and to build thereby, 
more realistic curricula in the various programs. These advisory 
committees have served a most useful purpose in providing a bridge 
between the Institute and various sectors of the community. In effect, 
the Advisory Committee has been for the Institute a type of senate 
attached to each Department. Actually the Advisory Committees have 
provided for the Institutes, a much more effective liaison with the 
public than has been achieved by structures established for other 
post-secondary institutions. On these committees, representatives 
of the public and Institute instructors share problems of close mutual 
concern and interest. 

Perhaps the most useful contribution Sethe advisory 
committee structure is that outside groups have developed a very 


close identification with at least one department of the Institute. 
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The progress of the Institute is seen and understood through an 
intimate knowledge of growth in a particular department. As the 
programs have expanded into new areas thereby widening the advisory 
committee front, this has increased opportunities for contacts with 
the public. It can be readily understood why the Institute has been 
regarded by large numbers of people as not belonging to a Board of 
Governors specifically, but to the Alberta public in general. 

While the advisory committees have served the Institute 
well, there is, of course, a reverse side to the coin. Advisory 
committees made up of representatives from industry or business can 
be quite conservative in their outlook. The self-interest of the 
industry may find expression in Institute planning, not always to 
the advantage of students. Further, the views of advisory committees 
may be realistic in the interpretation of current needs but indifferent 
to or unaware of thrusts into the future. 

When the balance sheet is examined one can only conclude, 
nonetheless, that advisory committees have been eminently useful to 
Institute planning. If the vocational emphasis as mentioned earlier 
is to be maintained, direct contacts with business and industry are 
imperative. The Departmental Councils which must take increasing 
responsibility for curriculum planning should have periodic communication 
with representatives from people in the field. This involves meetings 
between members of the Institute's academic community and representatives 
from the manufacturing, business or service industries. Accordingly, 


the committee makes these recommendations. 
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1. That the various departments of the Institute 
undertake re-invigorating their advisory committees by examining 
membership with a view to including representatives from the 
community,* from recent graduates and graduands of the Institute, 
and from the Institute staff. 

2. That the advisory committees should be called together 
periodically to provide guidelines for the development of programs 
which meet the needs of the community as expressed by those active 
in the various sectors of the manufacturing, business and service 
areas. 

3. That the advisory committees give consideration to 
those recommendations in this report which may have a bearing on 


curriculum planning. 


GENERAL RECOMMENDATIONS 

Many problems came to the attention of the committee, which 
although peripheral to its major assignment were nonetheless examined 
and found to be worthy of further study. The Committee, therefore, 
recommends as follows: 

1. That the importance of equitable extended summer 
leave at any appropriate time of the year for the Institutes instructors, 
administrators, and all other staff listed in Section 2 of Part IV 
of the Pay Plan, must be emphasized. 

2. That the currently established position of Director 


of Student Affairs be filled. 


*Maximum membership of twelve recommended. 
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3. That consideration be given to the appointment of 
a Public Relations Officer for the Institute. 

4, That the Principal be the final authority for 
approving attendance of instructors at conferences and seminars, 
with the clear understanding that he keep within the allocated 
budget. 

5. That a new program be given a sufficient period of 
time for testing to determine whether or not it is going to succeed, 
even though it is operating at less than its maximum enrolment 
during this period. 

6. That the examination of instructor loads be 
re-instituted. 

7. That problems relating to Project 69 should now 
be referred to the General Council when it is established. 

8. That staff representatives to the Minister's 
Select Committee make further analysis of the briefs that were 
submitted to the Committee, and refer such items that have not 
received full consideration by the Committee to the attention of 
the appropriate authorities. 

9. That the Division of Vocational Education arrange 
for the establishment of an independent third party investigation 
into the operation of the library to analyze its services and 
staffing problems. 

During the Select Committee's investigation, a sub- 
committee was established to examine and report on specific problems 


in the Institute's Food Service Department. Their report is being 
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forwarded to the Minister of Education with the recommendation that 


the items contained therein be referred to the appropriate authorities. 


RECOMMENDATION SUMMARY 


Curriculum Design 


Directions for Growth 

1. The vocational emphasis in curriculum which has been 
so much a part of the tradition of the Institute must be maintained 
and, if possible, enhanced. 

2. The Southern Alberta Institute should continue to be 
increasingly comprehensive in the programs it offers. This implies 
the maintenance and growth of such divisions as Applied Arts and the 
College of Art. 

3. General enrichment should be increasingly emphasized 
through the enrichment of student activities and where feasible, 
through the introduction of general studies in vocational programs. 

External Government 

4. Within a three-year period the issue of Institute 
government should again be reviewed with consideration being given 
at that time to placing the Institute under a Board of Governors as 
provided for under the Colleges Act. 

5. That, in the meantime, the Department give serious 
consideration to methods of improving communication between officials 
of the Vocational Education Division and the Institute of Technology. 
This may involve allocating one person to follow more closely the 


operation of the Institutes. It may involve further, a more broadly 


representative coordinating group. = 
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Internal Organization 


6. That the governing structures internally for the 
Institute should be in accordance with those outlined in the 
organization chart in Appendix A. 

7. The teaching department should become the basic 
unit of administration within the Institute and within each 
department there should be a council in which staff and students 
participate in formulating decisions having to do with the programs 
of the department. 

8. Departmental staff councils inclusive of teachers 
and students should be established. The department head is a key 
figure in this arrangement. He should exercise leadership in 
bringing staff and students together to plan curriculum and to 
inform the general and administrative councils of the needs of the 
department. 

9. That the responsibility for personnel administration, 
that is decisions relative to the appointment of staff and staff 
tenure, be kept as close to the department as possible. 

10. That procedures be established whereby the 
Department Head and Council exercise some control over expenditures 
on equipment and materials within the limits imposed by the budget 
for the current year. 

General Council 


11. A General Council should be established with broad 


responsibility for academic decisions. This Council should be 
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representative of the various groups within the Institute such as 
staff, students, department heads and central administration. 

12. The representation on the General caer from 
the various groups be kept in reasonable balance relative to the 
size of the group. (One proposed ratio is as follows: five drawn 
from the staff, five from the students, five from the Department 
Heads‘ Council and five from the Administrative Council.) 

Administrative Council 

13. That an Administrative Council be established to 
assist the Principal in his executive function, and that this Council 
be charged with the responsibility of carrying out the policy 
developed in the General Council and approved by the Minister. 

The Principal 

14. The principal should share authority and responsibility 
with the staff and students through the proposed structures being 
recommended in this report. 

15. That the principal be the chairman of both the 
General Council and of the Administrative Council, and that he be 
prepared to share with the Councils the responsibility and authority 
delegated to him for the operation of the Institute by the Minister. 

16. The principal must commit himself to act as a 
coordinating agent among the various groups in order to carry out 


effectively the day-to-day operation of the Institute, and to achieve 


those changes that are necessary for its growth and improvement. 
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Personnel Administration 

17. That a local personnel officer be granted 
authority to make appointments locally and further, that the various 
departments within the Institute through the departmental committees, 
play a major role in these enoodntment ee 

18, That staff representatives from the Northern and 
Southern Alberta Institute be added to the present Staff Qualifications 
Board, and that the Staff Qualifications Board be granted authority 
for making final decisions with respect to classification of appointees. 

19, That this Staff Qualifications Board meet in Calgary 
and Edmonton alternately and that those concerned should have an 
opportunity to appear before the Board. 

20. That a method of appeal should be established from 
the decisions of the Staff Qualifications Board through the acceptances 
of the third party principle. (Two or three persons outside of 
government service should constitute a final court of appeal in the 
matter of classification.) 

21. That instructors of the Institute be free to 
establish their own staff associations which the Government should 
recognize and that, if it is imperative that the Association must 
have a civil service connection in order to bargain with respect to 
their salary and conditions of employment, the arrangement employed 


by the School Superintendents' Association could serve as a model. 
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Advisory Committees 


22. That the various departments of the Institute 
undertake reinvigorating their advisory committees by examining 
membership with a view to including representatives from the 
community, from recent graduates of the Institute, and from the 
Institute staff. 

23. That the advisory committees should be called 
together periodically to provide guidelines for the development of 
programs which meet the need of the community as expressed by those 
active in the various sectors of the manufacturing, business and 
service areas. 

24. That the advisory committees give consideration to 
those recommendations in this report which may have a bearing on 


curriculum planning. 


Conclusion 

These recommendations shift the emphasis in the operation 
of the Institute away from traditional line and staff decision making 
towards greater staff and student participation. The proposals move 
toward the recognition of collegial influences in Institute government. 
Those most involved in the life of the Institute will be given a voice 
in significant decisions affecting the future of the Institute and its 
daily operation. 

In recommending this the Committee recognizes that change 


and improvement in Institute operation may move at a slower pace. 
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This is the inevitable result of wider consultation and participation. 
Nonetheless, the Committee recognizes that innovations unacceptable 
to a teaching staff, or for that matter to a student body, are 
unlikely to achieve any sort of permanency. 

In recommending these changes the Committee hopes that 
the Institute will be in no way circumscribed in pursuing its 
"manifest destiny". Its role appears to be that of providing 
educational service for an increasingly large group of Alberta youth 
irrespective of their academic achievement. Insofar as possible 
the "open door" admission policy should be followed by the 
Southern Alberta Institute of Technology. Selection procedures 
should be infinitely more flexible than those that exist for 
universities. A desirable objective for the Institute is to accept 
all who wish to enter and to provide programs appropriate to their 
interests and talents -- not to deny any youth admission through 
lack of qualification but to provide within the Institute the 


opportunity to achieve without lowering the standards. 
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